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900 school districts in Texas showed that the better paying districts were able to attract more qualified (higher test scores) and more experienced teachers. Teacher qualifications and experience, in turn, were the most powerful predictors of differences in student test performance after controlling for family and neighborhood factors (Ferguson, 1991).
Schools also differ on the extent to which parents are involved in school decision making, conferences with teachers, and home-school instructional programs. Over the past decade, studies consistently demonstrate the positive effects of such programs on student achievement, yet parents from low-income neighborhoods, especially racial and ethnic minorities, are least likely to participate. The reasons for this lack of participation include not only the lack of funds, but also different levels of school commitment, cultural and language barriers, and time constraints and stress on working poor families. Even in programs under Chapter 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (which provides funds to schools with low-income students), which requires poor schools to implement parent-participation programs, the level of involvement remains low (see below). By high school, few low-income or minority parents participate either through traditional or Chapter 1 programs, and school staff often do not encourage them to become involved (Epstein, 1992; Swap, 1990; Comer, 1988).
Differences in financial resources, instructional materials, staff qualifications, and parent involvement ultimately produce marked differences between the climate, norms, and instruction of poor schools and those of more affluent schools (Maeroff, 1988; Kozol, 1991). For example, one study of four urban elementary schools found that pupils in middle-income schools were more likely to be encouraged to be independent and otherwise "take initiative," while students in low-income schools were rewarded for more passive or deferential behaviors. Academically, the more affluent schools encouraged students to explore ideas, often verbally, while the low-income schools emphasized the retention of facts, often through written drill and practice (Leacock, 1969). Moreover, tracking (discussed later in the chapter) is most rigid in low-income schools, especially those with high proportions of racial and ethnic minorities. Differences also exist in the quality of vocational education between relatively poor and affluent schools (Oakes, 1990; see Chapter 7).
However, evidence regarding the links between per pupil expenditures and student achievement is mixed. In the aggregate, data show little relationship between expenditures and outcomes.